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Cover photograph: A Dingy Swallowtail butterfly had just emerged from its pupal case and 
was still expanding and drying its wings while clinging to a leaf on the lemon tree. It had been 
there for only about 5 minutes before it was discovered by a male Dingy Swallowtail which mated 
with it while the recently emerged female was still drying her wings. Cynthia Watkins had asked 
how to tell the difference between the male and female Dingy Swallowtails; the answer is that it's 
not easy. Some butterflies have obvious differences in size or colour to such extremes that the two 
sexes of some species were mis-identified as separate species, while others have much more subtle 
differences in their markings. Dingy Swallowtails, however, show very little difference between 
males and females and thus are very difficult for humans to tell apart. The butterflies themselves 
obviously have little trouble, being able to detect sex differences by scent rather than sight. The 
cover illustration was copied by David McDonald from a colour slide taken last November by Rod 
Orr. The female butterfly is clinging to the leaf with the male attached to her abdomen; what appear 
to be obvious differences in their wing patterns are misleading because the male is showing a large 
part of its hind-wing and has the tip of its fore-wing missing, while the female is showing mostly 
its fore-wing and has its hind-wing hidden. As it's nearly Swallowtail Butterfly season, you 
should be able to observe them for yourself provided you haven't sprayed your lemon tree with 
any insecticide or White Oil preparation. 


Early Botanists of Australia - part 2 
Author: The Voluntary Guides of the Royal Botanic Gardens (Melbourne). 


Cook's Voyage 

Early in 1768 the HMS Endeavour put to sea on its epic voyage under Lieutenant James Cook. On 
board was the 25 year old botanist Joseph Banks, the young squire of Revesby, who had 
contributed so generously towards the expense of the expedition. Banks was assisted by the able 
and jovial Dr Daniel Solander, and Sydney Parkinson, botanical draughtsman, who was to die on 
the voyage home after leaving Batavia. 


These 3 gentlemen worked together in the great cabin. Banks has recreated the scene in these 
words: "We sat at the great table with the draughtsman directly across from us. We showed him 
how the drawings should be depicted and hurriedly made descriptions of all the natural history 
objects while they were still fresh." 


Joseph Banks 


After leaving New Zealand, Cook sailed west, sighting the east coast of New Holland on April 19, 
1770. They then sailed north and entered Botany Bay on the 29th of April. Banks and Solander 
immediately set about making collections of plants which were growing in the shallow soils on the 
cliff tops which supported a varied coastal heathland. 


Specimens collected were to become the type of the genus Banksia. Parkinson sketched and partly 
painted the Saw Banksia (Banksia serrata) from the previous summer's dry cone of densely 
packed, spirally arranged flowers. 


The botanical gentlemen were plunged into a plant world new to them and, in 6 days, they gathered 
3000 new plant specimens. Correa reflexa is one of 3 plants of the genus Correa from Botany 
Bay, sketched by Sydney Parkinson. Epacris longifolia, the Fuchsia Heath growing in the 
sandstone regions around Sydney was also collected in the heathlands at Botany Bay. Viola 
hederacea , the little Ivy-leafed Viola was found growing in a shady, mossy dell and was described 
by Solander but, since he never published a description, it was named instead by a later botanist. 
Also flourishing at Botany Bay is Isopogon anemonifolius, or Drumsticks, with brown, woolly 
cones. 


On her northward course, disaster struck the Endeavour when she holed on a reef and had to be 
beached. Banks immediately organised a 3 day boat trip up the Endeavour River, whose course 
snakes up through mangrove swamps. The 7 weeks that it took to repair the ship allowed the 
botanists to collect over 200 species of plants. Further up the river they discovered the red 
Bottlebrush, Callistemon viminalis. The Paperbark, Melaleuca viridiflora, which is dominant in 
many monsoonal woodlands of Queensland and the Northern Territory, was painted by Parkinson. 
The Black Bean or Morton Bay Chestnut, Castanospermum australis, with its compound leaves 
and large, showy orange-red flowers, was also recorded by the visiting party. 


From the voyage as a whole, came 110 new genera and approximately 1000 new species. Banks 
had copper plates made of Parkinson's half-completed sketches, a task which took many years to 
complete. 


The failure to publish is often regarded as one of the tragedies of Science. However, Banks made 
his discoveries available to botanists such as the British botanist, James Edward Smith, who 
published much of Solander's and Banks' material. No Australian genus was ever named after 
Solander but numerous species were, including Geranium solanderi. 


Banks was lionised by British society at the time and, by 1773, he had become unofficial Director 
of the Royal Gardens in Kew. This enabled him to play an influential part in the development of 
the new colony. Like so many ‘tall poppies', Banks was also satirised and he was once 
caricatured with the ears of an ass, standing astride the 2 hemispheres and attempting to catch a 
butterfly. 


First Fleet 

On the arrival of the First Fleet at Botany Bay in 1788, Captain Phillip complained: "...I am 
without one botanist, or even an intelligent gardener." However, there were 19 amateur botanists 
and naturalists, all of whom were captivated by the beauty of the Australian bush, and who 
collected and sent material back home. 


As aresult of Banks' efforts, the first Banksian collector, David Burton, arrived in Port Jackson in 
1791. By April of the next year he was dead from a gunshot wound, but he had managed to 
despatch 60 tubs of plants collected mainly around Parramatta. 


Paterson 
In 1791, Colonel William Paterson of the NSW Corps arrived. He immediately began collecting 
and his descriptions revealed a familiarity with plant taxonomy. His rewards came when he was 
made a Member of the Royal Society and when the genus Patersonia was named after him. 
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Labillardiere 


The French were also becoming interested in New Holland. In 1785, an expedition sponsored by 
Louis XVI, under the command of La Perouse, was wrecked at sea. The French National 


Assembly organised another expedition to search for La Perouse. 


J. J. De la BILLARDIERE (1755 - 1834.) 


Two ships, La 
Recherche and 
L'Esperance, under 
the command of 
d'Entrecasteaux, 
arrived on the south- 
eastern coast of Van 
Dieman's Land on 
April 25, 1792. On 
board was the French 
botanist, Jacques 
Julienne de 
Labillardiere. 


Labillardiere 
encountered species of 
Banksia and Epacris. 
It is interesting to note 
that Victoria's floral 
emblem, Epacris 
impressa, was named. 
by a Frenchman. He 
also noted several 
species of eucalypts, 
including the first 
specimen of Manna 
Gum, Eucalyptus 
viminalis. This was 
collected by 
Labillardiere from the 
vicinity of Recherche 
Bay, Tasmania. At 
Adventure Bay, also 
in Tasmania, he 
collected Eucalyptus 
globulus, which he 
thought might be 
useful in ship- 
building. Use was 
made of this tree for 
repairs to La 
Recherche's launch. 


By December 1792, they were on the south-west coast of Western Australia at Esperance. On one 
of his daily collecting trips, Labillardiere collected an attractive Chorizema with pink and red pea 
flowers, Chorizema henchmannii, growing near fresh water. 


At a later date, back in England, the publication, The specimens of the Botany of New Holland 
depicted an illustration of the genus Billardiera, named for Labillardiere. 


During this expedition, the French were suffering a revolution. Most of the officers were 
monarchists while the scientists were republicans. This did not lead to harmony on board and the 
scientists resented naval discipline. 

In 1794, Labillardiere was interned by the Dutch and his specimens were seized and brought to 
London. After his release he secured the return of his collections and in 1804 he published Novae 
Hollandiae Plantarum Specimen. He is responsible for naming a large number of plants from the 
south of Western Australia and plants collected around the mouth of the Derwent River in 
Tasmania. 


George Caley 

By the end of the 18th Century the penal colony in New South Wales was sufficiently established 
to merit the services of a professional botanist. This was George Caley, a brash young man who 
was to become famous for his work on the hybridization of eucalypts. Caley's Ironbark, 
Eucalyptus caleyi, is named in his honour. 


A genus of orchids, Caleana, which has a sensitive part that snaps shut to entrap pollinating 
insects, was named by Robert Brown after Caley, who was well known for his touchiness. In 
spite of his personality problems and clashes with Governor King, Caley was considered by 
Brown to be a competent botanist, but Caley considered Brown to be an interloper. Many other 
species bear his name, including Grevillea caleyi. 


Crow’s ash 


Brown and Bauer nia ae _ Ff lindersia australis 


Banks was instrumental in sending 
the survey ship, the HMS 
Investigator, to Australia under the 
command of Lieutenant Matthew 
Flinders. The genus Flindersia 
commemorates his services to 
Australian botany. - 


Banks chose Robert Brown, a young 
Scottish botanist, as the naturalist and 
Ferdinand Bauer as the botanical 
draughtsman. Bauer was also an 
accomplished botanist. Peter Good 
accompanied them as gardener. Note 
Bauer's fine botanical detail in this 
illustration of Flindersia australis, 
especially of the rasp-pod. 


Robert Brown 


Fad 


Back Yard Nature 
Author: Cynthia Watkins 


A Small Eureka Lemon tree had survived for some years in my back yard producing only one 
lemon per year. in 1989, I decided to fertilise and care for this neglected tree and a large response 
to my endeavours was soon obvious. 


In early summer, I went to admire the tree and was shocked to find a couple of dozen large 
caterpillars munching at the new growth. 


Without hesitation they were all 
dislodged and stamped on. Several 
days later, while admiring butterflies 
in Rod Orr's garden, I discovered that 
my unwanted caterpillars were the 
larvae of the beautiful Dingy 
Swallowtail (Papilio anactus ). 


Fully grown larva (about twice life-size) 


In order to vindicate my action, I commented that they must be an introduced problem as they eat 
only citrus leaves. I was informed that the butterfly is peculiar to Australia and has no close ally, 
not even in New Guinea. They feed on Citrus, Wild Lime (Eremocitrus glauca ), Wild Orange 
(Microcitrus australia ), and Finger Lime (Microcitrus australasica ). With the introduction of 
citrus trees, it has spread along the Murray Valley and into South Australia as well as being found 
in the gardens and canefields as far north as Kuranda. 


In southern areas they fly from October till April but further north, they fly most of the year. 
During summer the life cycle is completed in about 2 months with the pupal stage completed in 2 
weeks. However, the 4 pupae I retained for observation in late March or April, remained until the 
following summer, one emerging in December, one in January, and the last 2 flying on the 12th 
and 17th of February, 1990. It is hard to say what triggered them off as they had spent about 10 
months in the warmth and humidity near my kitchen sink. 


The colour of the pupa is influenced by the colour of the object to which it is attached. The 4 
retained for observation were on dead citrus sticks, the pupae remaining a fawn colour until about 
12 hours before the black colour of the wings showed through the semi-opaque, thin outer case 
and the butterfly emerged. 


The adults fly in sunny places with a slow, gliding type of flight. If disturbed they fly away 
rapidly but often return to the same spot a little later to resume their flight back and forth. It was 
February before I found the first eggs for the year, laid on the very tip of young, tender leaves. 
Soon the tiny larvae were munching their way through the lemon tree leaves but, this year, because 
of my developing interest in Dingy Swallowtails, I was delighted to see them. 


The fully grown larva is black and, in addition to the rows of short fleshy spines, is mottled with 3 
rows of orange fleshy spines along its length. The early pupa stage appears to be the most 
dangerous period of the life cycle. I have watched the big fat larva attach itself to a twig, first at the 
- bottom point and then, by a silken sling around its upper body. 
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After about 24 hours, great convulsive movements occur and the old skin is shed in about 30 
seconds and manipulated past the silken thread that supports the pupa. 


Dingy Swallowtail larva pupating (approximately twice life-size) 


Before the pupa hardens it is often visited by small egg-laying wasps. Upon hatching, the wasp 
larvae feed on the butterfly pupa inside its case. When the wasps mature, a single hole is cut 
through the outer wall and they escape; I have watched over 30 small wasps emerge from one pupa 
case. The intruders were probably the Hymenopteran chalcids, Chalcidae brachymeria . With this 
great number emerging, it is a wonder that any Dingy Swallowtail pupa escapes their attention. 


Normal pupa : | _. Parasitised pupa 


In February and March it takes about 2 weeks before the pupae that have avoided the attention of 
the wasps will mature. In just one minute from when the case splits, the butterfly may emerge. 
After this, it can spend up to half an hour pumping up its wings and preparing to fly. Often this 
happens in the early morning and the first flight is after warming from the sun. 


Recently emerged adult Dingy Swallowtails 


If you have a citrus tree, have a look for such wonderful happenings and enjoy some back-yard 
nature. I must add, that, despite the caterpillars munching through so many leaves on my lemon 
tree, 12 lemons were picked off the small tree last year instead of the usual one. — 


Recently emerged adult Dingy Swallowtail drying its wings (about life-size) 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc: Annual Report 1989-1990 
Author: Jane Cleary 


The BFNC has a membership of 250 with an average attendance at monthly meetings of 35. The 
magazine, Whirrakee is published 11 times each year and distributed to members. The program 
for 1989-1990 was as follows: 


September Annual General Meeting. The election of Office Bearers was followed by a 
presentation of slides of flora and fauna by Rob Watkins. 
Excursions: 1 Diamond Hill/German Gully area. A plant list for the area 


was checked and amended. 
WVENCA Campout, Creswick 

3 Campout at Big Billy Bore with Mid-Murray FNC 

4 Members assisted with a Pit-trapping survey organised by 
The Arthur Rylah Institute. 

Other activities. |The club was represented at: 
1 The Management of the Whipstick hearing at Eaglehawk. 
2 The Fosterville Gold Project hearing, Strathfieldsaye. 


October Meeting Speaker: Don Franklin, 'The Regent Honeyeater Survey’. 
Excursions: 1 To Kooyoora State Park with the Bendigo Alpine Club to 
see aboriginal relics (leader: Fred Halls). 
2 Fryerstown area to see Grevillea obtecta (leader: Ian Evans). 
3 One-eye Forest, Mt Ida & Crosbie Forest . Spring flowers, 
particularly orchids (leader: Tom Patullo). 
Other activities. _ Members attended a Whipstick Land Purchase Discussion 
meeting where it was proposed that a 15 minute documentary film be made covering the history, 
flora and fauna of the Whipstick. 


Grant applications were submitted to CF&L for funding to help with the production of the revision 
of The Birds of Bendigo; the Mammal Survey Group applied for funds for the construction of 
nesting (habitat) boxes. 


November Meeting Speaker: Graham Hill, 'Roadside Conservation Management' 
Excursion: Daisies in the Kamarooka State Park (leader: John Lindner). 
Other activities. The club submitted a response to the Bendigo Economic 
Development Committee and also a response to the Bendigo 2020 plan outlining our environmental 
concerns . 


Two club members travelled to Wangaratta to speak to the Wangaratta FNC on the production of 
Wildflowers of Bendigo. 


December Meeting Christmas tea and social evening. 
Excursions: 1 Kamarooka State Park. 
2 Lyal Glen for afternoon tea at John and Jean Ipsen's. 


January BENC visit to Mt Kosciusko (organised by Rob Watkins). 


February Meeting Speaker: Tom Patullo, ‘Terrestrial orchid propagation’. This 
demonstration was followed by holiday slides shown by Rob and Cynthia Watkins. 

Excursion: Canoeing and boating on Lake Eppalock. 

Other activities. _ The BFNC was represented at the Planning Appeals 
Tribunal hearing (in Melbourne) into the application for an intensive piggery adjoining the 
Kamarooka State Park. 


March Meeting Speaker: Greg Eccleston, 'Reading the Land by Major Mitchell's party 
in 1836' 


Excursions 1 WVENCA camp at Bellarine Peninsula 
2 Joint excursion with Castlemaine FNC to look for Mountain 
Pepper on Mt Alexander. 
Other activities. The club was represented at the official function to hand over 
management of the Whipstick to the Shires of Marong and Huntly. 


Grants were received from CF&L for revision of The Birds of Bendigo and for the construction of 
nesting boxes. 


April Meeting Speaker: David McDonald, ‘Comparisons of vegetation in grazed and 
ungrazed forest on One Tree Hill’. 


Vivienne Fraser, representing the Roadsides Vegetation Committee, also spoke on the importance 
of roadside conservation. 
Excursion Camp at the Warby Ranges with Wangaratta FNC. 


May Meeting Speaker: Scott Hall, ‘History, Architecture and Gardens of Castlemaine 
and Maldon’. 
Excursion Astronomy night at the observatory of Mr Ron Kruse, Axedale. 
June Meeting Speaker: Garry Cheers, 'Mosses and lichens’. 
Excursion Mosses and lichens in the Wombat Forest near Daylesford. 
July Meeting Speaker: Peter Robertson, ‘Recent survey of the fauna of the Mallee 


regions of North-west Victoria’. 


Norm Stimson (Conservation & Environment, Bendigo) also addressed the meeting on the Crown 
Land Assessment Program. 

Excursion Winter-flowering Ironbarks at Inglewood, led by Fred and Margaret 
Watts. 


August Meeting Speaker: John Clements, Introduced fish in our rivers and streams’. 
Bernie Young (Conservation & Environment, Bendigo) also addressed the meeting on the 
proposed Bendigo Tourist Track. 
Excursions 1 Boneseed weed-pull at White Hills. 
Cape Broom Weed-pull at Sedgwick. . 

3 WVENCA Campout at Wyperfeld National Park. The 
BFNC has been represented on this body by Rob Moors and Laurie Leeson, who are President 
and Secretary respectively of the WVFNCA; they have held these positions for the last 2 years. 


The BENC has been involved in a reptile survey conducted in the Whipstick; we have supplied 
information to Caledon Resources on the flora in the Fryers Range; we have been represented on 
the LPRAC and the Bendigo 2020 Community Reference Committee. A report was also presented 
on behalf of the BFNC on an area of land at Boort which, although designated as a reserve, was to 
be licensed to a landholder for grazing. 


Donations have been received from members to help meet the cost of a wireless microphone for 
use at meetings. 


Sales of the club's publication, Wildflowers of Bendigo, have continued at a steady level. 


Thank-you to all who helped during the last year. 
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Annual Report of the Mammal Survey Group 1989-90 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


During the year (starting Oct. 1989) the group held 11 monthly meetings, 2 of these had members 
presenting special topics, and 2 were held in conjuction with bat trapping and a BBQ at Lake 
Weeroona. Several working bees plus considerable extra time spent by some members resulted in 
the construction of an additional 100 nest boxes (artificial hollows). Most of these have been put in 
trees in the forest around Spring Gully Reservoir, and many of them have been occupied by sugar 
gliders. There were no spotlighting or trapping excursions during the year. 


Meetings for 1989-1990 

October Nomination of the officers for the year was confirmed: 
Chairman- Jan Fenselau, Vice-Chairman-David McDonald, 
Hon. Secretary- Bill Holsworth 


Permission to put nest boxes in the trees of Spring Gully Reservoir was obtained, and a request 
for a Special Projects Grant from the Department of Conservation, Forests and Lands was 
prepared. 


November The results of the pit trapping survey in the Whipstick-Kamarooka State Parks (9 
October to 18 November, 1989) and a report on the progress of Todd Soderquist's research on the 
Tuans in the Whipstick was presented. Locations for the nest boxes in Spring Gully Reservoir, 
Big Hill Primary School Nature Park, and Whipstick were discussed. 


December _ Bat trapping and BBQ at Lake Weeroona with visitors from Ballarat C A E. 
February _ Presentation of a paper on Sminthopsis murina. 
March The Mammal Survey Group received a cheque for $50.00 from the Big Hill 


Primary School for the nest boxes put up in their Nature Park. Discussions were held on nest box 
design and locations for putting the boxes. 


April Bat trapping and BBQ at Lake Weeroona with visitors from the Dept. of 
Agriculture. A short lecture on the biology of bats was presented. 

May Plans were made for spending the $1,000 Special Projects Grant from CF&L. 
June General business and planning working groups on nest boxes. 

July General business and planning working groups on nest boxes. 

August Planning for the working bees to construct nest boxes. 


Nomination of officers for the coming year. 


September Confirmation of officers for 1990-1991 
Chairman: Laurie Leeson, Vice-chairman: John Burtonclay 
Hon. Secretary: Bill Holsworth, Property Officer: I. Fenselau. 


Bird observations at Inglewood 
Author: Barbara Salter 


Pied Currawong 

We do not have any Currawongs resident in the Inglewood forests - an occasional Grey 
Currawong may be found in the Kooyoora State Park but I have not seen one for several years. 
During the past 3 winters, a single Pied Currawong has come to stay for a month or so, in early 
Winter, on the Eadtern edge of town. It has never travelled to my home on the Western edge of 
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town, however I have observed a Pied Currawong about 10km west of home (on the edge of the 
Kingower Forest, in places about 4km apart) on July 7 and August 8 this year. 


Dusky Wood-swallows (in the Kingower Forest) 

On July 12, an enormous flock - approximately 500 - of Dusky Wood-swallows cruised overhead, 
between 9:40 and 9:50. They moved steadily across from West to East. I have never seen such a 
close gathering of this species (unlike the White-browed which does move in large flocks). I 
assumed thay were leaving the district but this was not so. Since then, I have recorded a large 
flock (up to 200 birds) of Dusky Wood-swallows feeding on the Yellow Gum blossoms - clinging 
and swinging in the tree-tops, taking nectar and insects - on a number of occasions. The birds are 
remaining in the Yellow Gums while the blossom lasts. On August 26, a cold southerly blowing, 
I lunched with this flock who were mostly perching low in acacias and cassinias or on fallen 
branches on the ground; they fed by hawking and also by observing some sort of food on the 
ground, diving on it then quietly hopping around looking for more. Other birds were in the tree 
foliage and also perching on a powerline but the majority were keeping low, out of the wind. I 
lunched in my van with the door open so that the birds were not disturbed by my presence; they 
came as close as a metre or so and a few came to hover at the door and look in at me. 


In the past few years, Dusky Wood-swallows have entirely left our forests in Winter. This year, 
being milder and fairly dry, our resident Dusky Wood-swallows seem to have gathered into this 
huge flock and taken advantage of the abundance of eucalypt blossom and also the decline in 
numbers of honeyeaters and of Swift Parrots, only a few of which stayed this Winter. 


Every year is different but, certainly, we have never enjoyed such a gathering of Dusky Wood- 
swallows fee as we have during this Winter. At least 500 birds are here (counting the many small 
groups too). 


Cuckoos 

Pallid Cuckoo - the only one which we regard as a true migrant; the other species may be vagrant 
or simply silent from late Spring to late Winter. Pallid Cuckoos usually come from mid-July but, 
this year the first bird was found on August 19, another one on the 22nd, but no more to this date 
(August 27). i 


Black-eared Cuckoo - resident but audible and visible only in late Winter till early Spring. They 
frequent the Mallee and cut Blue Mallee patches. Recorded from August 9 to May 27, on a number 
of occasions, single birds and pairs. 


Shining Bronze Cuckoo - seen and heard only once on July 13. In 1989, when the country was 
very wet, we had more Shining Bronze Cuckoos than ever before, from late Autumn and during all 
Winter. . 


Horsfield Bronze Cuckoo - common and visible (though not necessarily audible) at any time. First 
calls were heard on July 7, when a few showers fell. . 


Bird observations at Inglewood 
Author: Fred & Margaret Watts 


Brown-headed Honeyeater: In August, several birds were busily pulling nesting material from our 

sheepskin rug when it was hung on the verandah rail. : They also found a long-handled fluffy 

duster used on our car and kept in the garage. On several days, when we were having morning or 

afternoon coffee, a bird landed on my sheepskin-lined boot (on my foot) and began tugging the. 
wool. They also found 'our' Ringtail Possum up in its day-time nest and began pulling out its fur, 

until the possum disappeared for 2 or 3 weeks in disgust at the disturbance. We're glad to report 

that it returned a couple of days ago and the Brown-headed Honeyeaters do not appear to have 

noticed its return. 


Western Warbler: first heard, since last Summer, around home on August 30. 
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Diary 
Meetings 
Wednesday November 14 ‘Caring for orphan animals’. Speaker: Berry Perry 


Wednesday December 12 Club's Social Night 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday December 7, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Topic: "Water-birds'’. Speaker: E McRae 

Bird of the Night: Black Swan 

Sunday December 2, Gaynor Swamp, Leader: P Allen 


Mammal! Survey Group 
Thursday November 15, A Spence's home, 97 Carpenter Street, Bendigo (42 3067) 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday November 21, 8pm, Maurie Stone's home, 39 Browning Street, Kangaroo Flat 
(47 7787) 


Excursions 

November 18 Black Hill Flora Reserve, Kyneton. This will be a full-day excursion. 
Leader: John Lindner. 

December 16 Tang Tang Swamp. Full-day excursion. 


Boneseed Weed-pull: Anne Bridley, Bob Ruddick and Win Demeo amongst the Boneseed 
plants at White Hills. Copied by David McDonald from a slide taken by Rod Orr. 
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